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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE Spot. 


Wednesday.—Made my way down to Derby. The Derbyshire 
Agricultural Society have a show there. Bright weather, rather 
nice country, successful show. Hurried back to see the Duke and 
Duchess of York comfortably off for Mar Lodge. After that ran 
down to Birmingham to give Sir Henry Irving a helping hand in 
opening the second day’s bazaar of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Benevolent Institution. Sir H. claimed to be a bit of a ‘“ com- 
mercial ’’ himself. 

ON THE ROAD. 


He travels in Sardou and Reade, 

With samples that range from ‘‘ Hyperion 
To Satyrs,’’ and further indeed— 

And a line that is called the Shakesperean ; 
With goods to suit every taste, 

And all sorts of men and conditions— 
But authors and scene painters haste 

To ask, not to give him commissions. 


Heard the Shamrock had had another accident—‘‘ blown the 
gaff,” or something. 


Thursday.—Turned up at Duntreath Castle pretty early, and, 
after getting my breakfast, took H.R.H. for a trip to Loch 
Lomond. Paid a flying visit to the Worcester Festival, and then 
beat round, down and across country to Herne Bay, and assisted 
Mrs. Prescott Westcar to open the new pier. Took arun over to 
Trinadad in the course of the day, and helped to disband the 
Trinadad Volunteer Artillery, which has been making an ‘ass ”’ of 
itself. Looked over the new Richmond Theatre. 


Friday.— Brought Rudyard Kipling back to town, and attended 
the last meeting of the Vegetarian Congress. Replete with 
theoretic loveliness, of course. Not only do they make out to their 
own satisfaction that vegetarianism is more economical than the 
usual food method (which may be), but they lay to the charge of 
flesh-food allour angry passions, the Transvaal crisis, latch-keys, bank- 
ruptcy, and even our deficient personal appearance—though I 

ie hy noticed anything specially good-looking among vegetarians 
myself. 
PER CONTRA. 
Rump steak it is that makes us rage, 
And mutton chops that madden, 
A war on beauty cutlets wage, 
And soups and entrees sadden ; 
On turnips we grow calm and wise, 
In beauty perfect stunners, 


With cabbage skins, potatoe eyes, 
And hair like scarlet-runners 
The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistu 
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Saturday.—Busy all the morning down at Southampton with 
preparations for sending a lot of troops off to South Africa by the 
Gaul. Got them off safely early in the afternoon. Down to Dover 
after that, and helped the British Association welcome some French 
scientists with pretty speeches and good fellowship. Took Her 
Most Gracious to Brackley House, where she got ‘the Gordons" to 
march past her. Came to town to have a look at the Cakeries—the 
Confectionery Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, and finished up 
with the opening of the Royal Duchess Theatre at Balham. 


Monday.—Started Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark off to 
Ballater from King’s Cross, and Prince and Princess Hohenloe- 
Langenberg to the same place from Euston. Then trotted over to 
Paris and opened the conspiracy trial for them. After that, down 
to Ballater myself and helped H.R.H. give new colours to the 
Gordons, and then away to Cheshire and downto Hawarden to give 
Mrs. Gladstone a hand in cutting the first sod for the St. Deniol’s 
Library. In the evening to the opening of the new Richmond 
Theatre, ‘‘ and did enjoy myself passing well.” 


Tuesday.—Gave the finishing touches to the Dahlia Show at the 
Aquarium and saw it safely opened, then off once more to Ballater 
—where we seem very busy just at present. Brought Her Most 
Gracious out from Balmoral to have a look at the Gordons’ new 
colours, it being too wet for her to come out yesterday. She was 
very pleased, and we got the ‘‘ gay Gordons”—who seem pretty 
busy, too!—to march past once more. Very well they did it, too. 
Had to come and see a lot more troops sent off (from the Albert 
Dock) to South Africa. By-the-way, the Prince and Princess 
Hohenloe-Langenberg met with a railway accident on their way to 
Ballater. This is rather a novel experience for Royalties. They 
are not generally allowed a chance of such things, which are 
reserved to the commonalty as a rule, so they ought to be rather 
proud of the distinction and privilege. 

AN UNUSUAL LUXURY. 


This German princeling and his ‘‘ chuck "’ * 
Should rather think themselves in luck, 
For Fate and circumstance combined 
Have favoured them above their kind. 
The scion of a royal line 
Must find existence rather fine ; 
His least desire of whim or pride 
Is generally gratified, 
And yet there is a point or so 
Beyond the which he cannot go, 
And most of them must rest content 
Without a railway accident ! 
THe SPorTrTrer. 
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THE LONDON SCOTTISH HAVE VOLUNTEERED FOR THE CAPE. 


Hodgkins.—** Won't the breeches regiments.be jealous not to be asked to volunteer Luggage, might and main. 
for the Cape, Dougal?” I adore it, ; 
Dougal.—‘‘ They need na be jelous, mon; the kilts have na been asked, but we Some abhor it, 


asked, and now let the breeches regiments do likewise."’ 


A Husband’s “ Recreation.” 


(At Teddington Police Court a man was charged with assaulting 
his wife, who stated that he had always been in the habit of 
knocking her about. Asked by the chairman what he meant by 
such conduct, the prisoner replied in an injured tone that it was 
the only recreation he had.) 


On going home when your day's work is done, 
And recreation is the thing you seek, 

I'll tell you of the finest bit of fun— 

That is, if you are strong, and your wife’s weak— 
Just give her a good “ rouser " on the ear, 

Or hit her straight between her frightened eyes, 
And, if she tries to run away with fear, 

Then trip her up, and kick her as she lies ! 


It’s jolly to “ land” right upon her jaw, 
A pleasure a few teeth to scatter round: 
And as a Ti? ish raise your he a . . paw os 


Near Newauay. 


I nave found a happy haven 
In the pure Atlantic air, 
Where they never talk of Kruger, 
Or the wretched Rennes “‘ affaire.” 
It is leagues from fevered London, 
And the papers of the day 
Are delivered antiquated 

In this dreamy rustic bay. 
No Kursaal or trams electric 

Mar the cliffs’ majestic lines, 

Where Atlantic waves run riot 

In the Porths amid the chimes. 
There’s no train to catch each morning, 
And the hours meander by, 

No one tells you “‘ time is money,” 
No one asks the reason why 

You have spent the livelong morning 
Staring at the sapphire sky, 

Urban(e) duns—the rates and taxes— 
All such ends that never meet, 

Are mere myths in life’s enjoyment 
Down our still untutored street, 
Unfrequented by the tripper 

Or the P.C. on his beat. 

Would that I could dwell for ever 

3y these soporific cliffs, 

But such pleasure is discounted 

By necessity and “‘ ifs.”’ 


The Excursion Train. 


Hanass’p porters : 
Tribes of daughters 
With a fat mama. 
Hebrew brokers: 
Driv’ling jokers 

Bellow ‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!” 


Altercation 

Fill the station. 

‘* Not for Deal, d’you hear ?”’ 
Newsboys yelling: 

Pipes foul smelling : 

‘“*Arry, git in ’ere.”’ 


Driver swearing : 
Guard despairing : 
Ninety in the shade : 
Agitation : 
Consternation : 
Tickets are mislaid. 


Men are shifting, 
Pushing, lifting 


The excursion train. 








Why go to music halls, where you’ve to pay, 
When recreation you cah find at home, 

By thrashing the “ old woman ”’ night and day, 
Until she gets the law to “‘ cut your comb” ? 











The Limits of Science. 


THe men who write long screeds about the plague 
And other ills which decimate mankind ; 

The doctors who are versed in curing ague, 
And specialists who prate about the mind; 

The stories every week or two which tell 
OfSmicrobes new—the cause of much disease ; 

The man who says he knows how to keep well 
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Milner or Morley ? 


Muxer or Morley—which should 
England follow ? 
One, on the spot, who knows his 
subject’s core ; 
Or the armchair sage, who, wry-faced, 
had to swallow 
His false predictions on the Soudan 
War? 














Just So. 


Blinks.—“ Stingee is very short- 
sighted, but he won’t wear glasses on 
account of the expense.” 

Minks.—“ Short-sighted policy on his 
part.” 


En Voyage. 


Gone is the scenery, 
Blotted the greenery, 
Nothing to see but the mist and 
the rain: 
Too much humanity 
Leads to profanity, 
When one is travelling by steam- 
boat or train. 


Surely ‘tis scarce a joke 
When the whole sky’s a soak, 
Poor Nature hiding her beautiful 
face, 
Scotland’s a dream of joy, 
But when her charms are coy, 
All one’s fine raptures seem quite 
out of place. 


How in such mist and rain 
Could we come back again, 
Everything wet —though the 
humour is dry? 
Surely the clouds are past, 
Here comes the sun at last, 
See a bright rainbow is gemming 
the sky. 




















Morley, Peace-Plunger. 


(“I am not like some of my newspaper 
friends, who are for war, but who have 
no notion of a Dum-dum bullet plungi: g 
into their insides,’’ etc.] 

JOHN Moritey on Dum-dum bullets, we 
see, 

Like an expert descants, as he sounds 

his peace-drum, 
Once he prophesied Dervish success, so 
‘twould be 

Quite a godsend just now if he too 

were dumb-DUMB. 






































_*‘ And I suppose you went up the Rhine?” 
Mrs. Newwealth (who has been bothering them with her travelling experiences ).—*‘ Oh, 


indeed, yes, and many other mountains!” 























































































ON RAE Lind MS a 
The Direst Dilemma. 
THE man who his holiday spends 
In protracted pedestrian tours— 
Who, in satisfied solitude, wends 
Over meadows or mosses or moors— 
That man will at times be accurst 
(I have frequently proven it so) 


By the deadliest, direst, and worst 
Of dilemmas a mortal may know. 

In the heat of the sun he has tripped 
Many miles—say a dozen, a score ; 

All the rum from his flask he has sipped, 
And he’s twistily thirsting for more. 
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Three possible pathways to take— 
And no ghost of a creature in sight 
Of whom he inquiries may make! 
And the wretch, in his pitiful plight, 
Finds his dry lips beginning to twitch, 
As he murmurs (yes, here is the rub!) : 


‘‘ Now. on which of these roads—O, on which— 


Will I soonest ARRIVE AT A PUB?” 


















he Female Pauper’s Pipe. 


‘A female pauper, aged 65, at Christchurch is to be allowed loz, 


of tobacco weekly.| 


THE g ld soul will now enjoy 
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Chorus of Boys:—‘‘ Carry yer poreel, sir?” 


Swell (carrying lady's wraps).—‘*No, no; go away.” 


Urchin (in distance ).—** Why don't yer leave ther bloke alone ? 


Unbearable. 
KRUGER (soliloquises) :— 
For — it has been my delight 
o sit on this fence ; 
And to vent my ill-humour and spite 
At Great Britain's expense— 
For my Bible informs me it’s right, 
And plain commonsense ! 
But I fear I have sat here too long ; 
With the fence—once so stout— 
There is something decidedly wrong : 
It's perhaps wearing out, 
Though it once was uncommonly strong, 
Of it now I’ve a doubt. 
Though I sit here ponent meek, 
And depend upon Fate, 
I can hear the rail solemnly creak 
As it bends ‘neath my weight ; 
And though “J am the State,’’ so to 


a ’ 
It’s the deuce of a state! 
If the rail should collapse I should fall, 
And P neang no one to help me to 
se- ~ 
On my “friends " 1 might patiently call, 
But my friends would not answer my 
cries. 


To get down would be awkward, I know ; 
Though it might be as well— 

For my pride would but lead to my woe, 
If I sat till I fell; 

And I might not survive such a blow, 
For you never can tell 








I think I might take a look round 
For a soft place to fall ; 
Ah, I don't like the look of the ground, 
It’s soft places are small, 
And a drop at my age has been found 
Just the last drop of all. 
Let us hope that the structure will bear, 
Well, at least, for a while— 
I'll endeavour to hide all my care 
’Neath a Biblical smile ; 
I'll play Patriarch, though they_may 
swear 
I'm an artful old file. 
Let it creak! I shall sit on this fence, 
And shall smile meek defiance at Joe— 
Though that smile may be artful pretence, 
How the dickens can Chamberlain 
know ? 


My friend Morley’s advice is: ‘Sit 
tight ”’— 
And that’s what I shall do— 
“ Good old Patience! " cries he. If he’s 
right, 
I shall see the thing through— 
He is sure of his countrymen—quite ! 
So I'll stay. Wouldn't you ? 
Leonard Courtney's a virtuous cuss ; 
His advice is the same. 
"Pon my word, he might be one of us 
If he had a Dutch name. 
He hates all this war-talking fuss— 
‘*Peace!’’ That's his little game. 
As they both seem to swear by this fenc 
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Can’t yer see ’e’s got a job on ’isself? 
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They are men of such excellent sense ; 
If I chanced on a spill, 
And the damage were really immense, 
Ishould send them the bill. 
And they’d pay! Bless their hearts! 
Oh, they’d pay ! 
They’re as good, if not better, than 
gold, 
And as honest are they as the day— 
At least, so I’ve always been told ! 


Then their Radical newspapers praise 
My sweet primitive style— 

And they vow that my pastoral ways 
Are devoid of all guile, 

For they’re sure that a Biblical phrase 
Can hide nothing that’s vile. 

They’re as friendly as friendly can be— 
(They can’t all be insane), 

And this fence, they can all guarantee, 
Will defy any strain, 

Therefore, while they’re so friendly to 

me, 

On the fence I’ll remain. 

Goodness gracious! I heard it go 

“crack!” 

Oh, I wish it was new ! 

I may break both my neck and my back 
If I do tumble through— 

Help, oh help! Oh, alas, and alack, 
Here’s a pretty to do ! 

Now, to think of it’s breaking like that— 

I must find an appropriate ‘* text "— 
To put trust in it, I was a flat ; 
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(Yor Cartoon Verses, see page 100.) 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Tue setting of the new Drury Lane drama, Hearts are Trumps, 
easily marks a record even in this age of stage realism. Baronial 
halls (such as we used to play about in in childhood’s happy hour), 
music halls (before and behind), Botanical Fétes, Royal Academy 
rivate views, millinery establishments, and mountain passes 
including ice accidents and avalanches) come before us more as 
actualities than representations, and pleasantly convey 
the impression that Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Arthur 
Collins have, in their time, been about a bit. I don't 
say I couldn’t show off my critical power if I liked, you 
know. I might say something about people—awful swells, mind 
you, in most elegant spring costumes walking down Piccadilly to 
the Academy Private View, instead of sweeping grandly into the 
quadrangle in their carriages, as I alwaysdo. Also I might observe 
that music halls I am in the habit of frequenting generally 
show more tobacco smoke in the sauetenlann than is 
perceptible at the Frivolity. This, however, would be 
cheap, and, as I only care to sell an _ expensive 
article, we will pass on to the next caravan. By adopting an 
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AT DRURY LANE. 


A #LASHING CRITICIGM OF THE NuUDzE, BY A British Matron. 


extremely youthful heroine, Mr. Raleigh has not only thrown an 
air of sweetness and freshness over the somewhat hectic world of 
fashion and frivolity to which he introduces us, but has given an 
air of plausibility to the mistakes she makes and the ease into 
which she falls into traps and gets into false positions. The 
part is very daintily played by Miss Dora Barton, and a 
closely interesting story is generally well presented by a 
strong cast. Miss Violet Vanbrugh gives distinction and 
force to an arduous part, Miss Beatrice Ferrar brings humour 
and discretion to bear upon a full- (but not over-) coloured char- 
acter, and Mr. Lionel Brough's sure touch and experience tell well 
in the part of the rugged Yorkshireman (?) nursing his mistaken 
revenge. Messrs. Tresahar, Cooper Cliffe, Dagnall, William 
Devereux, Misses Louise Moodie, Dolores Drummond, Vane 
Featherston, Mary Brough, and the rest give form to a story and 
production which all the world should see. 


The ularity of A Trip to Midgettown, at the New Olympic 
Theatre, is vouched for by the fact of some 30,000 persons having 
witnessed this performance. during the past fortnight. 


There is now ing at the Royal Aquarium Edwin Fulton 
Morrison, knowl diaeond out America as the American Hercules. 
At 9 years of age he won distinction as an athlete, he was captain 
for three sessions of the Harvard Base Ball Team, he holds the 
Harvard Yale football medal for 1887, and numbers of medals and 
prizes as a boxer, wrestler, and is an expert in running and cycling, 
and was dubbed by the students whilst he was training for the 
medical profession as the Hercules of the college. When Sandow 
appeared in America Mr. Walcott, of New York, offered to back the 
American Hercules, who was then only 17 years of age, for 
any amount of money, but Sandow refused to contend against a 
mere boy. 
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A highly-successful entertainment was given at St Bride’s 
Institute on Wednesday last, by the Institute of Printers and 
Kindred Trades of the British Empire, comprising an address by 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward or “ The Exhibition of Absent Objects at 
International Exhibitions, by the use of Photography and 
Reproduction” (illustrated by lantern). The first picture shown 
was @ reproduction of the sketch of Earl Grey and the Rev. 
G. C. Lorimer, which appeared in Fun on August 15th. The 
address was followed by a vocal and instrumental concert, under the 
direction of Mr. R. H. Tickle, L.Mus., during which the following 
artistes appeared: Misses Georgina Leno (a daughter of the great 
comedian), Lina Bygrave, and the Misses Bowden, and Messrs. 
Bowden, Harry Hall, Herbert Norton, Leo Langsford, Harry Blufi, 
J.L. Foxell, and C. J. Parkinson. Mr. W. H. Burchell, the geni: 
secretary was indefatigable in his exertions for the comfort of th: 
guests and artistes. 














The Bite was Worse than the Bark! 
A BURGLAR’S STORY. 


“ You'Re well aware that naught I care 
For bars, bolts, locks, and keys ”’ 
Thus Sikes observed, unmanned, unnerved— 
“‘ And so with greatest ease, 
Like some sly mouse, into the house 
Of Seignior Smyf I crept, 
And up the stairs (all unawares 
To all who dwelt there) stepped. 
But in the gloom an upper room 
I crossed, where naught there seemed 
To bar my path: and soon in wrath 
I stopped, and almost screamed. 
I mutely cursed, condemned, aspersed 
(With pain-engendered grins 
And sore dislike) the bike—the bike— 
The bike that BARKED my shins! 


** * Scant sense is theirs, who’ve housed upstairs 
This pedalled brute,’ I thought : 

But, though much bruised, still on I cruised, 
Till swag enough I'd caught. 

Then down again I crawled in pain ; 
But, peering (from the lobby) 

Through panel-glass, I spied, alas, 
Outside a loitering bobby ! 

So back I tracked: for—though the fact 
My baffled soul might vex—it 

« Was plain to see 'twere best for me 

To make a backyard exit! 

So thought, so wrought! and, all uncaught, 
I brought the swag home safe: 

3ut in that yard my path was barred 

In a way that made me chafe. 

A bitterer pang from meddling fang 
Than pedalled wheel there came ; 

Yet, while I bled, still on I sped! 
And now I blank-dash-blame 

(Since I cannot do, for long months two, 
The work my bread which wins), 

With sore dislike, the tyke—the tyke— 
The tyke that srr my shins! ” 








Exercise. 
(AccorpinG To “ TRUTH” IT 1s PERNICIOUS.) 


ALL those who cycle, those who walk, or climb the mountains tall, 
And those who wander round the links in search of the golf ball, 
Come listen to the teaching of the very newest cult 

Which says these habits should be curbed, lest injury result. 

You really mustn’t take a walk if you can go by train, 

Or use the various golf clubs with all your might and main; 

You mustn't run, you mustn't ride—in fact, you must keep still 
If you would keep your body free from every kind of ill. 
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Patriotism. 
A FARCE IN THREE INDISCRETIONS. 
ScENE: A Peace Conference. 
DRAMATIS PERSON® :— 


Sir William Harcourt...... 
John Morley ....2+ee.ee0. Patience—on a monument. 
Leonard Courtney ........ A British Bore. 


(Curtain rises and discovers the two conferring.) 


Harcourt.—‘‘I quite agree with you, quite. ‘ Love your enemies’ 
is a Christian maxim, I believe——”’ 

Morley.—“ True—and this is a Christian country——”’ 

Harcourt.—** Well, I wouldn’t quite say that, Wales is a Christian 
country, so is Scotland, so is Ireland. But the Ritualists, sir, 
devastate this England with their incense, and their nonsense, 
their platitudes and their attitudes, and, sir " 

Courtney.—‘‘I suppose you know, Harcourt, that there are no 
reporters present vi 

Harcourt.—‘‘ Ha! ha! ’Pon my word, I forgot for the moment. 
Thought I was in West Monmouth. You've no idea how it goes 
down there, you haven't, indeed. The gallery rises at me.” i 

Morley.—‘‘ But to return to the question.” 

Harcourt.—“ Aye, and it is a question—a burning question. 
Gentlemen, when I think of what might happen if this war, this 
unholy war, were to take place, I could tear my hair, I could rend 
my clothes. Why the Boers, our brother Boers, gentlemen = 

Courtney.—‘' Hear, hear! ”’ 

Harcourt.—‘ I say, gentlemen, the Boers might be beaten—un- 
hampered gentlemen by the glorious bungling of a Gladstonian 
administration, and pampered by a corrupt Tory Government, our 
troops might be successful, and peace might be restored to South 
Africa.” 

Morley.—‘‘ Aye, but an unrighteous and unholy peace.”’ 

Harcourt.—*‘ True, but peace, nevertheless, peace leading, perhaps, 
to financial prosperity—and then—where should we be ?,” 

Courtney.—‘* 1 see your point—but, of course, you wouldn’t put 
it like that to the electorate.” 

Harcourt.—‘‘ My dear Courtney, you should know me better. I 
take it unkind of you, Courtney, I do, indeed. To think that I 
should be such a blithering '*  (Weeps.) 

Courtney.—‘' Your tears unman me. I apologise.’’ 

Morley.—* What Harcourt says is right. See what has happened 
in Ireland. The game, so we thought, was in our hands. We had 
a permanent War Cry—and now—look atIreland. Wallowing, sir, 
in a bestial repose.”’ 

Courtney.—‘‘ And the Church. Do you know—I firmly believe 
that the advanced party among the High Churchmen will 
bow to the ruling of the Bishops; I do, indeed.” 

Harcourt.—*I can’t—I won’t believe it. Protestantism is in 
danger, the great Puritan instinct of the British public is being 
trodden on by the hoofs—the cloven hoofs—of the Cecils; and the 
Church of our Fathers is going to—er—Halifax—and, gentlemen, 
I maintain, that it requires a Cromwell sa 

Morley.—‘‘ For goodness sake, old man, don’t drag Cromwell in, 
it irritates the Irish—and I am a Home Ruler or nothing 4 

Harcourt.—‘ My dear John, this is not a ‘ Program ’—you are not 
at Newcastle.” 

Morley.—‘‘ And you're not at Derby, either. 
anyway.” 

_ Harcourt.—‘My dear fellow, you misunderstand me, you do, 
indeed. Do you suppose that I would taunt one of my followers— 
my only follower, I may almost say,?” ; 

Courtney.—* Gentlemen, is this a time for unseemly squabbling— 
when we three stand alone against the great war wave which is 
overwhelming the country ?” eee 

Harcourt.—‘* You speak well, Courtney ; Morley, I apologise. 

Morley.—‘ Yes, Courtney is right. We must cling together. I 
must make a speech, a great speech. I must distort the facts. I 
must be ambiguous, 1 must follow in Gladstone’s footsteps. 1 may 
not have his gift of oratory.” 

Harcourt.—‘ True—.” 

Morley (spitefully).—“‘ Well, I said I hadn’t, didn't 1?” 

Courtney.—‘ Hear, hear !"’ 

Morley.—‘* Ah, you needn't talk, if I couldn’t make a better 
speech than your best, I’d be a speaker—if they’d have me—and 
never speak again. I say, I may not have Gladstone’s gift of 
oratory, but I have an unerring instinct, which prompts me to say 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, and a finely tempered — 
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An Angel of Peace. 
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Courtney —‘‘ Axd I should be there to back you up.” 

Morley.— Do you think that would be wise ?” 

Courtney.—*‘ Sir—I fail to understand you! "’ 

Morley.—*“* Well, you know, Courtney, I have a great admiration 
for you, but you are not exactly popular.” 

Harcourt.—“ Pray don’t trouble about that. You and Courtney 
will present what I may call the academical side of the question. 
Then I shall wade in. You leave the popularity to me. 1’ll tickle 
their ears for them.” 

Morley.—** And our reason for this outburst ? ” 

Courtney.—‘' Yes—we'd better settle that-——"’ 

Harcourt.—‘ The reason, sir, will be—Patriotism !"’ 
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Injustice Triumphant. 


THE JEWISH SCAPEGOAT. RECONDEMNATION OF 
CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


Be roused all men of honour in fair France ! 
And try to save your country from disgrece ; 

The sympathetic world doth stand appalled 
At this dread sentence infamous, and base. 


Flying in face of justice comes this doom, 
Showing for equity contempt profound ; 
Clinging to caste, with v insane, 
The truthful, righteous m to astound. 


Like thunder-peal of shame, and sorrow deep, 
Come cries of execration emphasised 

With awful unanimity of scorn 
For sin unmatched in nations civilised, 


Cowardice brands chief officers of France! 
To hide a foul conspiracy of crime 
They find a Jewish sca to condemn ; 
Their honour tarnished like a rag with grime. 
Awake, fair France, to justice, hononr, truth : 
Rescind this gross indignity to man; 
Regain thy place among the empires great, 
er under heinous ban 
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ARE fi. VAKLEY. 
Captain eyfus has been pardoned and released. | 
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Rising Young Playwright.—‘‘ Now you've read my play, don’t you think it ought to | 
fairly bring down the house?” | 


Candid Friend.—‘ Lord, yes ; it’s quite heavy enough to!" 


| 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s” WASHERWOMAN. 


THE same old game! Kruger keeps on 
dodgin’ about in ‘is foxy way; but it 
looks as if in the end ’e’ll be trapped, 
right enough, for ’is attitood is defiant, 
an’ ’is litter of young Boers seem to’ be 
‘“‘spoilin’ for a fight”; wen the fight 
does come ofi—if ever it does—thoy’ll be 
more spoilt! But, mind you, it won’t 
be all play for us; the Boers ‘ave tusks 
an’ know ’ow touse ’em. I dessay there 
will be a good deal of the gorilla element 
in the war, wich will give ’em a chance 
to play their ‘“‘ monkey tricks,” but, in 
the end, there will be ‘squealin’ in the 
Boer sty, for wen we do start we shall 
‘‘ oo the whole hog or none.”’ 

So Captain Dreyfus is pardoned for wot 
’e didn’t do! Quite Irish, you know! But 
wot recompense is ’e to ’ave for the years 
of torture’e ’as suffered? It will ever be 
a blot on France that nothink can erase. 

My boy Sam ses it’s very kind of 
‘* Bobby ”’ Abel to get up a cricket match 
ev’ry year for the benefit of ’is old tutor, 
Charles Farr, who is now 76. Last year 
the benefit realised about £38. Well, Farr 
might go far(r)ther, an’ far worse, an’ 
let’s ’ope people “stumped up”’ ekally 
good this year. By-the-by, I wonder if 
Farr recognised wot a wonderful pupil 
’e’ad in ’is eye wen 'e was teachin’ the 
“Guv’nor”’? 

The Prince of Wales presented new 
colours to the 1st Gordon Highlanders 
at Ballater recently. Of course, our 
Prince, who is never ‘off colour” on 
such occashuns, made a good speech, not 
forgettin’ to allude to Dargai heights, 
where the Gordons covered themselves 
with glory, and “smothered” the 
enemy, while Findlater piped ’em on. 

The Shamrock was nearly struck by a 
shell at Sandy Hook; but it, so to say, 
took its ‘“ hook”’’ just in time to escape 
it; it woud ’ave been most a-bomb-in- 
able if the shell had taken effect. 
There’s goin’ to be grand doin’s wen the 
racing comes off, triumphal arches, an’ 
all sorts of deckorashuns, an’ Admiral 
Dewey will be there, so I guess Uncle 
Sam will “ make things hum” a bit. 

They say that Mr. P. D. Armour, the 
head of the Beef Trust (I can’t get no 
beef trust from my butcher, but I can 
get a fowl trussed from the poulterer) is 
tryin’ to make a ‘‘corner in wheat.” 
"Ed better buckle on his armour of 
caution, or p’r’aps ’e’ll get a finansial 
stab like Mr. Leiter did some time 
back wen tryin’ the same game. 
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CITY OF LONDON 


ANDERSON’S 
DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOS&S for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 


GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles. in ¢ 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure yo 
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wo minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
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Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. - E.C. 
































